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of the firma burgi is discussed and new light is thrown on this venerabie 
subject. An appendix gives a brief discussion of burgage tenure in 
Germany. Dr. Hemmeon's monograph will prove a valuable addition 
to the literature of medieval institutions. 

Laurence M. Larson. 

The King's Council in England during the Middle Ages. By 
James Fosdick Baldwin, Ph.D., Professor of History, Vassar 
College. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1913. Pp. 559.) 

Those who have followed Professor Baldwin's articles on the 
council, appearing from 1905 to 1910, have been looking forward to the 
present work with great expectations. These expectations are realized, 
and it is confidently asserted that an important and lasting contribution 
has been made to the history of English government. The articles 
indeed, while they indicated the trend and quality of his research, are 
yet a minor element in the sixteen chapters of the book. Chapter I., 
the Initial Problem, is new; chapter II., the Council under Henry III., is 
in part a reproduction of Beginnings of the King's Council (Trans. 
Royal Hist. Soc, XIX. 27-59) ; chapter III., the Council and the ' Curia 
Regis ', is largely new ; chapter IV. expands an article on the council 
from Edward I. to Edward III. (Eng. Hist. Rev., XXIII. i-14) ; then 
comes an important linguistic study of the ' Privy ' Council, the ' Great ' 
Council, and the ' Ordinary ' Council ; chapter VI., the Council in the 
Time of Richard II., expands a corresponding article (American His- 
torical Review, XII. 1-14) ; then follow two new chapters which omit 
special problems and deal with " composition and general political bear- 
ings " under the Lancastrians, followed by seven chapters on those 
phases of the council's history requiring topical treatment; chapter IX. 
is a new study of the Council and the Exchequer; chapter X., the 
Council and Chancery, has been anticipated by two articles (American 
Historical Review, XV. 496-508 ; 744-761) ; the two following, Jurisdic- 
tion of the Council and Council and Parliament, are new ; chapters XIII. 
and XIV., Antiquities of the Council and Records of the Council, cor- 
respond to similarly named articles (Eng. Hist. Rev., XXI. 1-20; Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XI. 1— 15) ; chapter XV., the Councillors in 
Relation to the King and to One Another, is new; and the last chapter 
reverts to chronology, and gives a striking account of the Yorkist and 
Tudor council to 1540. The book closes here because " the connection 
of the medieval council with its modern derivatives" has been shown, 
" the chief problems which affected the institution during the middle 
ages were practically settled", and from this point "no single work 
could possibly follow the manifold activities of the modern conciliar 
system" (pp. 457-458). 

For the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Professor Baldwin is 
master of his subject, and it is the reviewer's belief that future work 
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here can be upon points of detail only. For parts of the thirteenth 
and his slight incursion into the twelfth, the same cannot be said. Here 
he has avowedly depended more upon others, and the results are cor- 
respondingly less satisfactory. His curia regis he has taken ready- 
made, a particularly hazardous thing to do. The current dictum that 
there was no distinction in medieval Latin between counsel and council 
has been accepted to the detriment of some parts of the work (pp. 24- 
25, 104, 308, etc.). The concilium which was the predecessor and alter- 
nate of colloquium and parliamentum he appears not to know; hence 
the early evolution of consilium as the recognized name of a smaller, 
more permanent king's council misses its due appraisal in the evidence 
of a developing conciliar idea. (For a limited, yet, I believe, typical, 
bit of evidence on this point, see pp. 740-741 of this Review.) Hence 
also he has not distinguished between the fourteenth-century magnum 
consilium and the magnum concilium of the twelfth and early thirteenth. 
And commune consilium is still deemed a possible name of a medieval 
assembly (p. 68). Turning to another point in origins, the book 
throughout shows that a thorough study of the twelfth-century royal 
familia is needed. Very prominent is the steady proneness of the 
council to revert to a group of the household type. Henry II.'s polit- 
ically active, familia seems a clue that ought to be worked to the utmost 
(in one volume of "Benedictus" there are forty references to this 
group). 

Of points of excellence and additions to knowledge there are great 
store, beyond the compass of this review to set forth even in bare out- 
line. A leading trait is the emphasis on the council's method of doing 
business; "in tracing the effect of this or that administrative method" 
is "found the essential factor of an institutional development" (p. vii). 
For example, in tracing the branches of the primitive central governing 
body, it has been found that the adoption of the " new prerogative pro- 
cedure in unequal measure proved to be the great factor in bringing 
about their separate organization" (p. 49). With lavish inclusiveness, 
such related institutions as Exchequer, Chancery, Admiralty, Star 
Chamber, Parliament are brought into a masterly study in the subtle 
institutional differentiations of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The early equity of the Exchequer and how equity went finally to 
Chancery, and the Lords Ordainers' unrecognized share in this change 
(ch. IX.) ; the long confusion of primitive Star Chamber and Chancery, 
and the common-law functions of the latter (ch. X.); the "privy seal 
method" as the origin of Star Chamber (ch. XL); how the hostility 
of the barons to " evil counsellors " perhaps marked the true beginning 
of the distinction between House of Lords and council (ch. XII.) ; the 
first satisfactory account of the council's clerks and president (ch. 
XIII.) ; the council following the king and the council at Westminster 
as the genesis of Privy Council and Star Chamber, the clearing up of 
the mystery of the degenerate Yorkist council, with the cause and manner 
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of its Tudor revival (ch. XVI.) — these and many other important 
matters remain impressed upon the reviewer's mind. 

On the side of heuristic much has been done. A surprising amount 
of new material has been turned up in the Record Office (Sir Harris 
Nicolas used only the British Museum MSS.), and the author's unique 
mastery of the still disordered mass of council material is abundantly 
evident. Some important documents are printed for the first time in 
the appendixes. Two notable points in conclusion. Professor Baldwin 
has wonderfully maintained the true researcher's humility and obedience 
to the lead of the documents. Escaping that "prevailing rigidity of 
thought " which has stultified so much labor in English history, he has 
kept religiously from " cynicism or a feeling of the superiority of a later 
age". No less remarkable is his self-effacement. Far from parading 
discoveries and new theses, such things are introduced so quietly and 
with such generous recognition of every bit of worth in previous work 
that the reader is in danger of underrating the great things that have 
been done. A rare union is here of critical insight, self-control, and 
patient industry, and it calls for very high praise. 

Albert Beebe White. 

England in the Later Middle Ages. By Kenneth H. Vickers, 
M.A., Professor of Modern History, University of Durham. [A 
History of England, edited by Charles Oman, vol. III.] (Lon- 
don : Methuen and Company. 1913. Pp. xv, 542.) 

This volume shows careful reading and accurate scholarship; nearly 
every statement is based on the sources, references to which are given 
in foot-notes, sometimes five or six on a page. 

There is a very full bibliography of the sources, but a few brief 
comments on the contents and value of these documents, or of some of 
them, would have increased the usefulness of the list, and, indeed, are 
due from a scholar to his readers. A well-constructed index and four 
very clear maps are added. Yet we must confess to a feeling of dis- 
appointment, due to the wholly inadequate treatment of the national life 
and spirit of the period, and the failure to trace the movement of the 
history along the more important lines of its progress. • Such subjects 
as the Church, and ecclesiastical relations; the evolution of Parliament, 
its constitution and powers; the growth of the towns; the commercial 
and industrial life; the growing importance of the Commons in the 
financial, political, and social life of the nation; the variations of Eng- 
lish feudalism; and the changes in the conception and powers of the 
monarchy, are wholly neglected, or very inadequately treated. 

Professor Vickers seems to be under the old impression that accounts 
of kings and their wars tell the history of a nation. This brings about 
a lack of proportion which is one of the most serious defects of the 
book. For example, while about sixty pages are devoted to the twenty 



